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The truest end of life is to know the life that 
never ends. 
Wixtiam PENN. 


THE AWAKENING. 


Breaks the joyful Easter dawn 
Clearer yet and stronger; 

Winter from the earth hath gone; 
Death shall be no longer. 
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Roused from long and lonely hours, 
Under snow-drifts chilly, 

In His hands He brings the flowers, 
Brings the rose and lily. 
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Every little. buried bud 
Into life He raises; 

Every wild flower of the wood 
Sings the dear Lord’s praises. 


Little children, dear, look up, 
Toward His brightness pressing. 
Lift up every heart, a cup 
For the dear Lord’s blessing. 
Lucy Larcom. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT THE LILY SAID. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON, 


OU must not be surprised at the lily 

| talking, because it helps all of us to 

tall over matters and then go and do 

them. And the lily bulb had been left where 

the children could see it, and they all said it 

would never amount to anything. Why, it 

don’t look any better than an onion, and they 
despised it. 

Now it hurts us to have people think us to 
be just nothing at all. We are aware that they 
are wrong, but they act and talk in such a 
way as to try to make you feel smal]. You 
can’t enjoy such treatment, though you may 
have to make the best of it. 

And it had provoked the lily bulb to wish it 
might be its own royal self, clothed in white 
and rich with perfume! And “TI willbe, if I 
can,’ it had said in its own positive way. ‘“‘In- 
deed, I will be the best lily the gardens have 
ever seen.” 

And just then it came to pass that the gar- 
dener looked into the room, and said: “Why, 
there is a splendid bulb! I must not forget 
that: it shall have the finest place in the bed, 
and it shall be my pet flower.” 

Then it was glad, and it forgot the things 
that had been said against it, and had just 
simply to think of the good things that were 
coming to it. It knew not how long it was 
after that before the gardener took it and 
placed it in the earth to give it the chance he 
had promised. 
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This was rather rough on it, and not at all 
what it had been expecting, to be thrust down 
into the dark earth; but it was helpless and 
had to submit to the situation. And then a 
strange thing happened to it. It felt its pulses 
begin to stir in a new, wild way. It was full 
of a dream, a lovely dream, that gave it no rest 
day or night, but was urging and urging it 
to be something, and it was just glad to respond. 
It sent out roots to take a good hold and bal- 
ance itself for its upward climb. And then 
steadily, little by little, it reached for the day 
and the sunshine, and there it was out of prison, 
with its graceful stem and leaves and in a happy 
world of the springtide. 

Why, it just revelled in it! The south wind 
was blowing, the robin was calling, the trees 
were in bloom, and it was at heart as happy as 
the day was long: And it always felt the best 
was yet to be. It was not a lily yet, though 
the children came round and called it one; 
but Marion said: ‘ You wait, girls, till it blooms. 
Then you will know an insignificant bulb can 
become the fairest of flowers.” 

And so its time came in time; and it was a 
cup of pure whiteness, with its dash of gold at 
the heart, and its fragrance was exquisite. 
And the gardener looked at it and said, ‘You 
are my pet flower, you beautiful one.” 

Perhaps there is something for young folks 
to learn from the fair white lily. 


THE GOD OF THE LIVING. 


Gop of the living, in whose eyes 
Unveiled Thy whole creation lies! 
All souls are Thine: we must not say 
That those are dead who pass away; 
From this our world of sense set free, 
Our dead are living unto Thee. 

J. ELLERTON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DOROTHY’S EASTER HAT. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


‘* T ’M to have a new hat for Easter!’ 

[ “T’m to have a new frock!” ; 

“And I’m to have a whole new suit!” 

The speakers, three little girls on their way 
home from school, had paused under a tree 
whose branches were already covered with the 
swelling buds of advancing spring. A fourth, 
very shabby as to clothes, very pale as to face, 
walked a few steps behind them. 

“What are you going to have new for 
Easter?”’ suddenly asked Dorothy Harwood, 
the best-dressed of the little quartette 

“She needs everything new,’ remarked 
Lucy Harrison to Jane Peters, 

Clara Shere, the little girl spoken to, started. 
Then a burning flush came over her pale face. 
She had caught the whisper, too. 

“Guess I'll have everything if my mamma 
can give it me,” she answered proudly. Then, 
to hide the tears that would force their way, 
she ran on, away from the girls, and into the 
shabby home where her widowed mother 
worked. 4 

“Wish there was an Easter Santa Claus as 
well as a Christmas one,’ she sobbed. ‘Then 
maybe, he’d bring what he forgot at Christmas.” 

“Who knows, perhaps he may,” said the 
mother, with the brave cheeriness with which 
she met all her trials ‘‘What’s the matter, 
dear?” 

“Tuey and Dorothy and Jane are all talking 
about their new clothes for Easter,” said 
Clara. But she dried her tears, and began the 
little duties which were hers after school. 


The other three had proceeded to Dorothy’s 
home, where they found Mrs. Peters and Mrs. 
Harrison. They were all quilting for the Mission 
Box. As they listened to the children’s chatter, 
the mothers smiled. But suddenly Mrs. Har- 
wood’s face grew serious. ‘‘Run away, now, 
all of you,” she said. ‘Supper will be ready 
soon.” 

“Tt seems sad about that little Clara,’ she 
began. But Mrs. Harrison interrupted her. 

“Yes it does. It’s a pity, too, that the chil- 
dren seem to think Easter just a time for new 
hats.” 

The three mothers talked earnestly till the 
little maid brought in the news that supper 
was ready. When the meal was over and the 
visitors had gone, Mrs. Harwood talked to 
Dorothy just as she knew that her friends were 
talking to their little daughters. 

Clara Shere was surprised at the kindness of 
her companions when the next play-hour came. 
She had been very often neglected, very often 
made to feel that she was not wanted, in days 
gone by. Now all seemed changed. Dorothy 
called for her in the mornings. Jane traded 
her own juicy oranges and rosy-cheeked apples 
for Clara’s very indifferent cookies at recess. 
She knew better than to offer to give her fruit 
to the proud little girl. And Lucy walked home 


~with her, though she herself lived in the op- 


posite direction 
But, when Easter Sunday was approaching, 
poor Clara felt very sad, in spite of the fact that 
her friends had ceased to talk about their finery. 
Easter was late this year, the weather warm. 


’ Her little cloth suit was hot, as well as shabby. 


Her felt hat had lost all its original shapeliness. 
Her shoes were the worst of all. Mrs. Shere 
was devoting all her energies to paying off a 
heavy debt for coal. 

On the Saturday before Easter Sunday there 
was a happy stir in the Harwood household, 
A little suit-case was the cause of it. Inside 
it reposed the most complete outfit any little 
girl could have desired. A gray merino frock, 
a little gray coat, a gray hat with pink flowers, 
a pair of gray gloves, new shoes, stockings, 
underwear, even ribbons and handkerchiefs,— 
all were there! And on the label you might 
have read these words: 

; “To Miss Clara Shere. 
From the Easter Santa Claus.” 

How did any one happen to think of that? 
I cannot tell you, little readers. Ask your own 
grown-ups. 

Clara found the suit-case at her door, at 
eight o’clock that Saturday evening. She was 
very, very happy over its contents. But the 
real good done by that suit-case was not done 
to Clara! Not she, but Dorothy, Jane, and 
Lucy, really benefited'’by it. For those pretty 
things had not been merely given by the three 
girls’ mothers. Dorothy had given her Easter 
hat, and Lucy wore her last spring suit, while 
Jane had put her own new gloves into the suit- 
case. 

But Easter had a fresh meaning for them 
all now. They meant to prepare for all future 
Easters not by any idle or formal giving up of 
something for the mere purpose of self-disci- 
pline, but for the good of some one less fortunate. 

You notice that I have not called this story, 
“Clara’s Suit-Case,’”’ but ‘‘Dorothy’s Easter 
Hat.” 


The truest test of civilization is not the census 
nor the size of cities nor the crops; no, but the 
kind of man the country turns out. 

; : EMERSON, 


For Every Other Sunday. 


APRIL NINETEENTH, SEVENTEEN HUN- — 
DRED SEVENTY-FIVE. 
BY L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE 
““Who cometh over the hills, 
Her garments with morning sweet, 
The dance of a thousand rills, 
Making music before her feet? 
Her presence freshens the air, 
Sunshine steals light from her face, 
The leaden footsteps of Care 
Leap to the tune of her pace. 
Fairest of all that is fair, 
Grace at the heart of all grace, 
Sweetener of hut and hall, 
Bringer of life out of naught, 
Freedom, ob, fairest of all >: 
The daughters of Time and Thought. Ms 


HE legislature of Massachusetts declared 

April 19th a holiday, taking the place 

of the old-time Fast Day instituted by 

the Fathers long ago, always occurring the first 

Thursday in April. And the new holiday they 

called Patriot’s Day, to commemorate the battle 
at Lexington and Concord, April 19, 1775. 

It is a growing custom in town and country 
to hie away to “‘the good green wood,’ hunting 
early flowers, breathing pine-laden air, listen- 
ing to the song of birds, getting near to Nature’s 
heart when the early spring holiday draws 
round. This is a delight enjoyed by children 
and their elders. 

There is much beauty to see and music to 
hear if we look and listen, but we must have 
eyes to see and ears to hear, or these treasures 
of the wood will not be ours. The real signifi- 
cance of the day, however, is not lost. 

Every boy and girl doubtless knows the story 

of Paul Revere. It is said that every school- 
boy in Lexington can repeat Longfellow’ Ss 
poem, ‘‘Paul Revere’s Ride.” 
. All know it was from the tower é the old 
Christ Church building on Salem Street, Boston, 
that the signal lanterns flashed on that mem- 
orable night, April 18, 1775. 

But all may not know that the chime of bells 
in the tower was the first cast for the English 
Colonies; that the bells were the gift of generous 
persons of Boston, when William Shirley was 
governor of Massachusetts Bay Colony; that 
the subscription was begun by John Hancock 
and Robert Temple in 1743 and completed by __ 
Robert_Jenkins and John Gould, 1744. ; 

Here is one of the inscriptions upon the Old 
North bell: “Since Generosity has opened 
our mouths, our Tongues shall sing aloud its 
Praise.” 

Another: ‘This church was founded in the 
year seventeen hundred twenty-three, Timothy 
Cutler, first pastor.” 

In a very great storm October, 1804, the spire 
was blown from the tower, and rebuilt 1807. 
When the light from two lanterns flashed from 
this tower the evening of April 18, 1775, Paul 
Revere started upon his famous ride to rouse 
the sleeping inhabitants from Boston to Con- 
cord to the peril and battle that awaited them 
on the morrow. 

And, so well did he succeed that on the return 
march the next day one of the British leaders 
was heard to say, ‘Could any one have warned 
the people of our coming?” 

The fight at Lexington and Concord was the 
first battle of the Revolution, although skir- 
mishes had taken place between citizens and 
soldiers. 

There are many points of interest in Lexing-_ 
ton and Coneord, marking the historic day. 

In Lexington there i is a little old brown house _ 
with this tablet on the wall: ‘House of Jonathan — 


, 
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low square chimeys at either end. 


Harrington. Wounded on the Common, April 
19, 1775, dragged himself to the door and died 
at his wife’s feet.” 

A little farther on down the road is another 
quaint old house near the roadside, the Buck- 
man Tavern, built 1690,a rendezvous for the 
minute-men and mark for British bullets. 

Further on a house standing with gable end 
to the road and bearing a tablet on the side of 
the main building, inscribed thus: ‘‘ Built 1698: 
enlarged 1734. Residence of Rev. John Han- 
cock 55 years and of his successor, Rev. Jonas 
Clark, 50 years. Here Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock were sleeping when aroused by Paul 
Revere.” 

And we may think that it was before this 
gate that the bluff mechanic pulled up his pant- 
ing steed and out of yonder window that Han- 
cock, flinging up the sash at sound of the fa- 
miliar voice of his friend, leaned into the dark- 
ness to receive the midnight message. And in 
a room on the same floor he said good-bye to his 
sweetheart, the far-famed, lovely ‘‘Dorothy Q..,’’ 
that famous morning. 

There is much to look upon at Concord. 

Where the ground slopes away to the silver 
reaches of the Concord River, the road running 
north, the river north-east, is an old two-storied 
house, weather-beaten and gray, some two 
hundred feet back from the highway. 

There is a brass knocker on the front door and 
It is the 
Old Manse, where Rev. William Emerson lived, 
grandfather of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
from one of the windows fired at the British. 

At the Bridge where the minute-men made 
a stand is a spot dear to every American heart. 

One hundred years after the fight ts 
Waldo Emerson wrote: 


“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled; 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


The spot is now marked by a bronze statue 
of the Minute-Man, standing erect, alert, tri- 
umphant, typical of the young nation that 
fight ushered. in. 


PERHAPS. 


Tue whole long day I’ve thought and thought, 
To see what I could do, 
Some grand heroic Easter deed, 
And now the day is through. 
I have not done a single thing 
But think and think and think. 
There’s little brother up in bed, 
He’s crying for a drink, 
Tl run with it as quick as quick 
And hear his little prayer; 
Then I’Jl go to sick mamma’s room 
And sing and smooth her hair, 
And p’r’aps the Easter Angel 
Will know I think and care. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE FLOWER’S EASTER MESSAGE. 
BY LINDA DE ARMOND. 


F flowers could talk, you would have heard 
| this conversation between the daisies 
and violets: 

“What message have you for the EHaster- 
tide?” said the sweet little violets, looking up at 
a beautiful pot of daisies. 

“We, we!” said the daisies. ‘What message 
could we give to any one! Here we sit from 
morning until night, and no one seems to care 
anything about us. One pushes us here, another 
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there, and we always seem to be in the way. 
Others pick the lilies for their fragrance, violets 
because they are so sweet and pretty; but we 
are of no use to any of them.” 

“You are a little bit discouraged to-day,” 
said the violets. ‘‘With your great hearts of 
gold and pretty white petals, surely you have 
a message for some one, teaching them to look 
up to the Giver of all light.” 

“By the way!” said the violets, ‘‘you will 
have a chance to be of use, as I heard the florist 
talking with his helper; and he said he was 
saving that beautiful pot of daisies to send to a 
poor sick woman. Several people wanted to 
buy them; but he would not let them go, as 
he said that sick woman needed them more than 
any one else he knew of.” 

“We are so glad to hear that we can be of 
some use after all, and we will brighten up and 
try to cheer her.” 

“TY wish I could go with you,” said a tiny 
blue violet, “‘for I, too, have a message to give, 
—that, wherever I am placed, under whatever 
conditions, to try and be content with the place 
God meant me to fill—always bending to His 
will.” . 

It happened the day before Easter both 
daisies and violets were sent to the same house. 


‘The sick woman received them with great joy. 


She felt quite lonely and blue that morning, 
and, as she lay there on her sick bed, she thought: 
“What use am I to any one, lying here all the 
time! Why was I made to lie here so long, 
while others are enjoying life?”’ 

The sun shone through the windows, and, as 
it fell on the beautiful flowers, she looked at them 
and felt ashamed of herself. “To think how 
I have been complaining, and all the while 
these daisies have been trying to teach me to 
look up,—look up to the Giver of all things. 
And the little blue violets also leave their 
message,—to be content with our lot, not 
complaining, but patiently waiting God’s will.” 

Easter morning the minister called to see 
her, and on entering the room he noticed a great 
change, she seemed so cheerful and _ bright, 
“You look happy, to-day,” said the minister. 
“May I ask the reason?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said the sick woman. ‘I have been 
complaining of my lot and thought no one cared 
whether I lived or died; but here these beauti- 
ful flowers have brought me a message, and I 
see God is all wise and knoweth all things. 
I, too, will rise out of myself and find happiness 
and cheer in doing for others.”’ 


HE Twenty-third Psalm goes by a pretty 
name in Seotland. There they call it 
the Nursery Psalm. 

love it, for it is one of the first things they are 
taught to memorize, and their lisping tongues 
make easy work of its sweet syllables. 
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THE BOY WiTH THE SPLINTER. 
BY MRS. B. D. RICHMOND. 


ay H what can the matter be, matter be?” 
exclaimed the mother of Beauty 
Brown Eyes, as she hurried from her 
raking to the side of her afflicted son, who had 
perched himself in the big farm wagon to look 
at that awful offender, the Splinter, in his wee 
white finger. 
“OQ mamma, just see that big, 
and, oh, how it hurts!’’ 
His cries of “Oh, it does hurt so! Do 
hurry, mamma, and see it!” almost caused a 


big ‘pinter’; 


Little children - 


smile. But the mental pain and the fearful 
lines on the usually happy face as dear 
mother choke the smile. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Let me see it, let 
me kiss it, and then we can look at it better, 2 
said mamma. 

“Yes, there it is on my finger now. And 
are you not glad that I have it instead of you?” 

“Y-e-s,”’ came slowly from Beauty Brown 
Byes’ lips. ‘But, mamma, I hope you won’t 
keep it to get inside of your finger, for it will 
hurt you so.” 

“Now I must ask you, my little man,” said 
mamma, “just how large did you think the 
splinter was?” 

“O, mamma, it was as big as—as this 
(showing with his little fingers a wonderful 
length for a sliver); ‘and I don’t know but 
that it was a whole lot bigger.” 

“Dear little son,” said mamma, “let us get 
the microscope and see just how very big we 
can make this very little splinter.” 

In a very few minutes they were in the house 
with the fearful stick of wood on a plate and 
the magic glass over it, thé offender growing 
bigger and bigger every second in Brown Eyes’ 
mind. 

“Now let us see, here are some pansy seeds 
on the shelf. Let us see how they look under 
our magnifying glass,” said mamma. ‘They 
are not very large seeds, and yet larger than 
your big Splinter, are they not my little man?” 

Beauty Brown Eyes was not quite ready 
to answer ‘‘yes”’; for he was beginning to feel 
a little bit ashamed, and he thought, too, he 
could see a smile playing around his mamma’s 
mouth. 

Presently he said with much seriousness, 
“Well, marae, that Splinter felt awful big 
anyhow.’ 

“Yes,” said Beauty Brown Eyes’ mamma, 
“that is often the way with people in this beau- 
tiful world of ours. Our imaginations hold 
up to us very, very large splinters sometimes. 
We can see bears where there are no bears, 
mountains where there are only hills, rivers 
where only small streams run. And isn’t it 
funny that we should see so yery. crooked! 

“Tet me tell you about a funny little boy 
somewhat bigger than you, my dear, who saw 
so crooked that he did not find out that the 
upturned roots of a tree were not a gigantic 
bear ready to eat him up, till the household 
was in great confusion and excitement. His 
father and brothers went with loaded guns 
out to the woods to kill the beast and bear 
their easily found treasure home.’ 

“Well, mamma,” said Brown Eyes, taking a 
deep breath, ‘‘that boy must have had a splin- 
ter in his eye.” 

“But, my dear, you had a very big splinter 
in your mind and a yery little splinter in your 
finger. Sometimes, however, the eyes do make 
mistakes as was the case with dear grandpa. 
He used to laugh so heartily and tell us of his 
experience at hunting. He never went but 
once; for, after going around and around a 
tree and unloading his gun repeatedly on a 
knot, thinking it was a bird, he concluded to 
give up the feast and turn his efforts to some- 
thing else. 

“Grandpa was so near-sighted, you know; 
but you, my good little man, have such good 
strong eyes and can see far and near. I do hope 
you will try to have a good, strong, true-sighted 
mind that will see everything in its right size 
and with no logs for splinters.” 
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He wakes into music the green forest-bowers. 
> W. G. Cuark, 
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EASTER CAROL. 


Cong, children, rejoicing, 
The glad season voicing, 
As from the drear winter the bright spring has 
birth; 
The fierce storms are dying, ~ 
The dark clouds are flying, 
And warm winds are waking the long-sleeping 
earth. 


O Farner, the story 
Of spring and its glory, 
The joy of the earth and the heavens above, 
Our happy hearts swelling, 
These ever are telling— 
If we will but listen—the tale of Thy love. 
M. J. SAvaGceE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


MOVING THE MUD-PIE HOUSE. 


BY HELEN M, RICHARDSON. 
““ OOK out, Ted! The strawberry flav’ring 
is slopping over!” 


“No matter. Red crape paper and 
water will make plenty more.” 

Unmindful of Arthur’s warning, Teddy con- 
tinued to jog the cart across the hobbly field 
until he came to a pair of bars. He took down 
the lower bar and crawled through. As he 
hauled the two-wheeled cart after him, a red 
stream trickling from it told that the rest of 
the “strawberry flav’ring’”’ had come to grief. 

Lester followed close behind, dragging an- 
other cart filled with cooking utensils,—bricks, 
wooden shelves for the oven, pie-plates in the 
shape of tin can covers, and a pailful of rosy- 
cheeked apples,—while last of all came Marion, 
leading Baby Donald by one hand and carrying 
in the other several sheets -of bright-colored 
paper. 

At the foot of the hill, beside a ledge of rocks, 
the procession halted. The things were trans- 
ferred from the carts to the rocks, an oven was 
quickly made by piling up the bricks so as to 
form a back and sides, the shelves were put in, 
and the bakers went to work. 

“Fiddlesticks! This yellow paper won’t make 
lemon, it is too pale.” Arthur gazed discon- 
solately, first at the dirty-looking mess in the 
bottle, then at the wad of paper in his hand 
which he had been squeezing into it. 

“T think natch’ral fruit makes lovely-tasting 
raspberry,” Lester remarked, sucking the stick 
with which he had been patiently stirring to- 
gether some raspberries and sugar in a dish of 
water. ‘ 

“Look! Ive got some dandy strawberry,” 
eried Teddy, holding up a bottleful of bright 
red fluid. “Beats your natch’ral stuff in color, 
anyway. Now what do you want us to make, 
Marion? You are head cook.” 

Just at that moment there was a splash, a 
scream, and a halt. A board had slipped from 
the water-pail, and Donald, who had been sit- 
ting on the board, had fallen into the water. 
Marion ran quickly and fished him out and set 
him in the sun to dry, and the work went on. 

“Let me see! We must have some lemon 
pies, some apple pies, and some chocolate pies, 
oh, and some pan-cakes,” directed the little 
cook, when the disturbance was over. 

Each spoon went down into the dish of mud 
dough which served as crust for all the pies; 
and, while the pie-makers were spreading it 
over their plates and filling them with the va- 
rious kinds of pie mixture, Marion proceeded 
to kindle the fire in her oven, 
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EASTER LILIES 
(By Permission of Soule Art Co.) 


“Pitty, pitty!” gurgled Donald, pointing a 
chubby finger at the flames that were shooting 
up from where Marion was working so busily 
that she had not noticed them. 

“Oh, bring the water, quick! my shelves are 
on fire!’”? she screamed. 

Teddy, Lester, and Arthur dropped their 
dishes and ran for the water-pail. : 

“Silly!” sneered Teddy, pouring water over 
the blazing shelves. “Didn’t you know any 
better than to put wooden shelves in the oven, 
and then kindle a fire under ’em?”’ 

“You put the shelves in yourself, Teddy 
Searles! You needn’t lay it to me!” snapped 
back the indignant little fire-maker. : 

“Well, what if I did! I didn’t make the fire 
under ’em!.” 

No one had thought of Donald during the 
excitement of the fire, and when a splash, ac- 
companied by a sharp ery, caused them to look 


‘round, they found that he had tumbled into 


the water again. 

“Oh, dear! I’m ’fraid we sha’n’t get ready 
for trade to-day!” sighed Marion, as she pulled 
Donald’s squirming, screaming body out of the 
water, and cast a discouraged look at the 
blackened shelves. 


“P’r’aps this is the ’sperience Uncle Jo said 
we would have to get before we could be. first- 
rate bakers,” ventured Teddy, lending a hand 
at wiping Donald’s wet and tear-stained face.. 

“Well, if it is, I don’t think much of ’speri- 
ences,’”’ retorted Marion. “I don’t b’lieve it 
pays tomove when youare once ’stablished in 
business. We’ve lost half of our cooking stuff, 
broken some dishes, burned our shelves, and 
wet poor little Donald so that he will have to 
be dressed all over again, just cause we thought 
we would do a better business on the street. I 
b’lieve that grandma’s motto, to ‘let well 
enough alone,’ is a good motto to go by.’’ 

“Huh! If everybody did that way, there 
wouldn’t be any new business blocks nor ’lectrie 
roads nor d’partment stores nor”— 

While Teddy was hunting around in his 
mind for some other recent invention, Lester 
broke in with a suggestion. 

“Tong as we’ve had a fire, and our stock is 
damaged, I think we’d better see the ‘surance 
company ’fore we do anything else,” he said. 

This seemed to meet with the approval of 
all; and the little mud-pie makers slowly wended 
their way homeward, wiser, if not better, 
children, 
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THE TREE’S DREAM. 


LITTLE trees green, so slim and small, 
Standing under the school-house wall, 
Planted there upon Arbor Day, 

Tell me what are you doing, say? 

So quiet you stand, and so still you keep, 
I really believe you have gone to sleep. 


“Oh, I’m dreaming now,’’ said the little tree, 
“Of the pleasant days that are to be, 

Of the robins and bluebirds that every spring 
Will come and sit in my boughs and sing. 

Oh, plenty of company I shall see 

In my gay green tent,’’ said the little tree 


“Ym dreaming of all. the little girls 

In gingham aprons:and yellow curls, 

That under the shade of my leafy boughs 
Will make for themselves a wee playhouse, 
With nice burr-baskets, the dear little souls! 
And pepper-pod teapots and sugar-bowls. 


“T’m dreaming of all the barefoot boys 

That will fill my branches with merry noise, 

And climb my limbs like an easy stair, 

And shake down my nuts till the houghs are 

bare. 

Oh, a jolly good comrade I shall be 

When I grow up!”’ said the little tree. 
Exizasnra H. Tuomas. 
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PUTNAM’S WOLF’S DEN. 
BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH 

VERY schoolboy is familiar with the repu- 
tation of the wolf’s den, made famous 
by Putnam’s daring exploit, and which 
is situated in the town of Pomfret, Conn. A 
highway leads to within half a mile of the den, 
and then a path runs through pastures, woods, 

and over a steep, stony hill. 

From a narrow strip of level land you enter 
the mouth of the cave, an opening about four 
feet square. The passage narrows so that a 
person must creep ‘“‘on all fours” to enter it, 
and it is as dark as the darkest night. Creeping 
in, one gets,an idea of the courage of the man 
who entered the den and shot a wolf, sighting 
his gun from the glare of the animal’s eyes. 
The danger was not only from the claws and 
teeth of the exasperated wolf, but from the 
stunning report of his gun. 

If Putnam had missed his aim, his name 
would never have appeared among those of 
the generals of the Revolution. The stones 
at the mouth of the den and the trees for some 
distance around are marked with the names 
of visitors. 


WE THANK THEE. 


Tuov Father of our spirits, 
Whence love and bounty roll 

Unstinted, like a river, 
To every human soul, 

We thank Thee for our coming ° 
Into this world of Thine, 

For power to see its beauty, 
And make our lives divine. 


For the green earth we thank Thee, 
With beast and bird and tree; 
The sky that o’er us floateth, 
So blue and bright and free ; 
Thanks for the morning sunshine, 
And the encircling air; 
For sight of earth and heaven, 
Thy universe so fair. 
T. W. CHIGNELL, 


“City of Rome.” 


RIVER CLYDE, SCOTLAND—FROM SAILOR’S HOME 
(See Article below) 
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LETTERS FROM .SCOTLAND, NO. 1: 
BY AUNT SUB. 

GREENOCK, SCOTLAND. 
Y Dear Little Girls—About a week ago 
M your uncle John and I Jeft New York 
on a beautiful great steamer called 
the ‘City of Rome.” Friends stood on the 
pier waving good-byes to us, and we watched 

them as long as we could see them. 

Just as we sailed away, a band of music 
played the song ‘Good-bye, John, don’t stay 
long.” “That’s very flattering,’ said Uncle 
John. ‘Ill try not to stay too long, my dears.”’ 

A man called a pilot goes out with all the 
steamships, to conduct them safely among the 
boats and rocks near the shore. Then, when 
they are away out in clear water, he gets into 
a little steam-launch, and goes back to land, to 
be ready to guide the next steamer. After 
the pilot goes, one feels that he is really out on 
the great ocean. 

There were a great many passengers on the 
Among them were three 
little girls. One (Matilda Morgan), I am sorry 
to say, was a very disagreeable child. She 
teased her aunt continually, and sometimes she 
was untruthful, which was worse than all. So 
determined was she not to wear the steamer 
hood which her aunt had provided for her use 
on deck that she put on her light fancy hat, 
all ribbons and flowers, and set it up jauntily 
on one side of her head, thinking she made 
quite a picture, and so she did; but it was the 
picture of a very foolish little girl. 

A few minutes after she came on deck a gust 
of wind lifted the airy thing from her head, 
and away it went, with its ribbons and flowers, 
sailing back to America. Then Matilda began 
to ery, but no one felt very sorry for her; and 
one lady said to me, as she watched the flowery 
hat rising and falling amid the waves, 

“No more shall roses shade the curls 
Of disobedient little girls.” 

Mary Chase, another little girl on the steamer 
is quite a different character. She and her 
brother Bobbie, a little boy of six years, and 
a maid are travelling with their father. Bobbie 
is a funny little fellow; but sometimes he gets 
cross, and once he struck his‘sister, but she did 


not strike back. I knew she was angry, for 
her face grew red, and her eyes flashed; but 
she quickly put both hands behind her, so she 
need not be tempted to strike, and said, ‘When 
you are a man, Mr. Bobbie, you will remember 
that you struck your sister, and then how mean 
you will feel!” - 

Bobbie strutted up quite tall, and he said, 
“Vm almost a man now, so I guess I won’t 
strike any more; but the next time I’ll say what 
papa does to you, ‘Mary, you may go to your 
room, my child, and stay till I call you.’” 

Another little passenger seemed to be a great 
favorite with every one. Her name was Mar- 
garet Allan, and she was travelling alone, but 
was in care of the stewardess. Ask Aunt Jessie 
what a stewardess is. 

This little girl was on her way to Scotland 
to live with her grandmother whem she had 
never seen. Her father and mother had died 
in America, and the grandmother had sent for 
little Margaret to come and live with her in 
Glasgow.. Margaret was frightened at the 
thought of meeting her grandmother; for she 
was a stranger to her, you know. 

Now I must tell you a little about our voy- 
age. One day seems very much like another 
when one is on the great ocean. Most of the 
time we sailed along quietly, though we had one 
or two big storms, and then the steamer seemed 
to stand right up on end, and many of the 
passengers were very seasick. : 

I shall not be able to tell you about all the 
places that we visit, but I shall keep my eyes 
open for whatever may interest my little girls. 

I suppose you already know that England, 
Scotland, and Wales are called Great Britain, 
and that King Edward rules them all, and 
Ireland, too. These countries all join each 
other, except Ireland, which is an island. They 
are not very large countries; but there are 
many rivers, mountains, and cities in them. I 
know you are studying geography; but it will 
do you no harm to tell you these things, and 
freshen you up a bit. 

We steamed along on the north of Ireland, 
which looked very beautiful to us. You know 
that Ireland is called the ‘‘Emerald Isle,” be- 
cause the grass is as green as the emerald stones 
that we sometimes see in finger-rings. We 
could see the Giant’s Causeway on the shore. 
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It is a great rock with tall pillars of dark gray- 
ish green. Some of the Irish people used to 
think that it was built by giants, but I think 
the giants must have found it there, all ready 
for them. 

After a while we sailed with the Scotch shore 
on one side of us and the Irish shore on the 
other, till our ship entered the Frith of Clyde. 
The Clyde is the name of a river in Scotland, 
and the place where the river pours into the 
ocean is called a frith. Look at the globe, 
children, and you will see just where we went. 

When our steamer was near Greenock, little 
Margaret stood at my side. There was a sort 
of seared look on her face, so I put my arm 


around her and said, “Cheer up, Margaret, I . 


wish I had a grandmother waiting for me.” 

At that moment I noticed among the people 
on the pier a little old lady watching us closely. 
She was dressed in black, and a queer little 
white cap fitted nicely around her face, inside 
of her black bonnet. 

As soon as our steamer came te land, the 
captain, leading Margaret by the hand, was 
met by this lade who with outstretched arms 
clasped the little girl tightly, and said in a 
pleasant voice, ‘My dear little lassie, my dear 
little bairn, I am so thankfu’ that I have you 
safe?’ And Margaret, clinging to her grand- 
mother, looked contented and happy. Mrs. 
Allan, for that was the grandmother’s name, 
thanked us all for our kindness to Margaret, 
and then she drove away with the little girl, 
promising to call on us soon in Glasgow, where 
she lives. 

In this town, Greenock, is a fine monument 
erected to the memory of James Watt, who 
was born here more than a hundred years ago, 
and who made the first real good steam-engine. 
He also showed people how to heat their houses 
by steam. 

Uncle John was telling Mary and Bobbie that 


Watt found out how to do all this by watching | 


the boiling of water ina tea-kettle. Bobbie was 
very much interested in the story, and after- 
ward he whispered to his father, asking if he 
might go into the kitchen of the hotel to see 
the water boil in the tea-kettle, that he, too, 
might learn to make a steam-engine. His 
father thought that boys had better learn to 
spell steam-engine before they tried to make 
one. 

We soon start for Glasgow, which is about 
twenty miles from here. 

Your affectionate 
Aunt Sus. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN APRIL DAY. 
BY SUSIE LITTLE FITZ. 


ITTLE Carl was cross. His shoe-lacings 
were in knots, his cap could not be 
found, his book was lost, his hair was 

not combed, and, worst of all, his face, which 
was usually beaming with smiles, was down- 
cast and sullen. What was he to do? He had 
not eaten his breakfast, and the solemn old 
clock, which stood in one corner of the pleas- 
ant dining-room, told him so plainly that it 
was half-past eight, and it never waited for 
little boys. 

“Oh, dear!”’ he sighed, as he jerked at his 
shoe-string. ‘TI know I shall be late to school 
and get a big black mark. My teacher doesn’t 
want me to be tardy either.” If you will 
believe me, Carl was almost ready to cry. 

Then dear patient mother came into the room 
and quietly helped her boy with his refractory 


lacing, combed his hair, and at last he found 
himself ready for his breakfast. 

Such a dainty breakfast it was, too, for a 
little boy with such a black frown upon the 
face which was usually beaming with smiles! 

“T am very sorry,” said Carl’s mother, ‘‘to 
see such a dismal face at my table this rainy 
morning. I want to have my sunny boy back 
again.” 

“T-can’t help it,’’ pouted Carl, as he finished 
his breakfast hurriedly. ‘Everything has gone 
wrong with me fhis morning, and I haven’t 
been late one day this year.”” With these words 
he caught his eap, which his mother had found 
for him, and was off, 

It was arainy Aprilday. The clouds looked 
as sullen as our little Carl’s face, the big drops 
of rain pattered on the window pane, as if 
trying to get permission to come in, but no one 
would give them an invitation. : 

“Q. mamma!” shouted Carl, bursting into 
the room at noon, his face wreathed in smiles, 
“JT did my number work all right this morning, 
and I spelled my words right, too,—and,’’ he 
added, stopping to catch his breath; “gee, 
just think, I spelled one word that no one else 
knew. Miss Brown said that I made sunshine 
for the whole school this morning.” 

His mother smiled as she said quietly, ‘“Do 
you know what my little boy reminds me of? 
This morning at breakfast his face was so sullen 
and cloudy, and Nad at noon I see my sunny 
boy back again.” 

Carl hung his head for a moment. Looking | 
up just then, he noticed a beautiful sunbeam 
coming into the room; and in the sky he saw 
the sun shyly peeping from behind the dark 
cloud, as if undecided about coming out to 
gladden the earth with its golden beams, and 
to kiss the raindrops which glistened like jewels 


upon the trees and make the old world smile. 


again. 

“JT think you mean that I am like an April 
day; for this morning I was so cross when the 
sky was cloudy, and. now I am like the sun 
which I see is coming out again. But, 
mamma,” he added throwing his chubby arms 
about her neck’and kissing her heartily, “you 
like April days better than April boys, don’t 
you?” His mother nodded. “Then I will 
try to be dike the noontime after this, the 
way you are.’ 


Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 
LoweLL. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A BUSINESS VENTURE. 
BY FLORENCE MILNER. 


a OTHER, Charles and I want to 
have a lemonade stand on Wood- 
ward Avenue,” said nine-year-old 

Russell. 

“But it takes capital to start business. 
much money have you?” 

Charles looked to Russell for an answer: 
pennies could never stay in Charles’ pocket. 
But Russell had to confess that he, too, was 
bankrupt. 

“Then I don’t see how you expect to start 
business.” 

“But couldn’t you lend us the things?’ 
asked Charles. 

“T could lend you a table and a cloth, but I 
have no tumblers except my cut glass ones and 
no pitcher that I should wish to have broken. 


-How 


But how would you buy the things to make the 


lemonade?” 

“Don’t people ever start in business unless 
they have money ?” 

“Tf some one will lend it to them.” 

The boys were both silent for a moment. 

“Do you wish to do just as men would do 
in business?” 

“Course!” said Charles; “for, when we grow 
up, we’re going to take father’s store and sell 
gentlemen’s furnishing goods.” 

“Tf you wish to be truly business-like and not 
just play at business, I will help you. I will 
lend you table and cloth, and perhaps I can find 
a pitcher that will do. I will'lend the money to 
buy some cheap glasses, and I have a dozen 
lemons in the house. The money and the price 
of the lemons I shall except you to pay back to 
me. I will make the lemonade and furnish 
sugar and ice.” 

Russell always saw the serious side of things. 
“What if we break our tumblers or spill the 
lemonade?” 

“You will have to bear the loss just as any 
other business man would.” 

“But who’s going to break things?” said 
Charles, who never borrowed trouble. Then 


he added: “Mother, we’ll get Aunt Mary and — 


Uncle Ed to buy. That will make two glasses, 
and perhaps Uncle Ed will buy two because it’s 
us. ” 


“Charles, we'll not ask any one to buy just 


because they are our relations,” said Russell. 
“That would be ’most like. begging. “te 

“You must manage so people will wish to buy 
of you. Now I am making this lemonade just 
as nice as I know how, and I want you to keep 
it covered. And you are not to put any more 
water in it: it must not be circus lemonade. If 
you do as I say, some people will come back for 
another glass.” 

It was a long two blocks from their house to 
Woodward Avenue, most of the way past vacant 
lots; for their home was in the more recently 
settled part of the city, but on Woodward 
Avenue there was much passing. 

Matilda went with them to set up the table. 
She spread the cloth evenly, and, arranging the 
glasses and pitcher, folded a fresh napkin over 
them, and put the pail containing the extra 
lemonade in a shady place. 


It was a hot day, and Charles’ joyous call of 


“Tee cool lemonade!” attracted attention, and 
many were glad to pay the three cents fora re- 
freshing drink. 

One man, however, put Sew his three cents, 
laughingly saying, “ You drink the lemonade for 
me.” But, when Russell seriously replied: 
“The lemonade is good, sir. My mother made 
it, and she told us not to put any more water in 
it,” the gentleman ventured to taste it. 

“You’re right, my little man. It is good, and 
V’ll take another glass.” 

The morning passed rapidly, and before 
luncheon-time the little purse, bulging with 
pennies and nickels, refused to hold another 
one. 
debts, and rest a little before luncheon. 

In the middle of the large vacant lot they 
met some boys, who began tormenting them. 
One of the big boys spied the pocket-book in 
Russell’s hand and snatched it, making off as 
fast as he could go. 


Russell and Charles ran home, and sobbed out 


_ their sorrowful story. 
Mrs. Penton comforted them as best she could, 


and by the time their father came to luncheon _ - 


they could talk about their misfortune without _ 
crying. 


“Well, boys,” said Mr. Penton, “how do you © 


So they decided to go home, settle their — * 
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propose to get on your feet and go on with busi- 


_ness this afternoon?” 


-“T’m not going out there any more,’’ said 
Charles. “T’ve had enough of it.” 

“Business men have felt like that before. 
But what about the money you owe your 
mother?” 

“But she doesn’t care about the thirty cents, 
do you, mother?” 

“*T do care about my boys having regard for 
their side of a fair bargain,’ Mrs, Penton re- 
plied without further comment. 

“You told your mother you wanted to do just 
as men do. Now honorable men do not stop 
just because things go wrong. If they are in 
debt, they work all the harder so as to pay their 
debts. I should be ashamed of my boys if they 
were willing to borrow money and then not do 
their best to pay it back.” 

“But we haven’t but three lemons left.’’ 

“Tf you have three lemons, you are not bank- 
rupt. They will make lemonade enough to 
start with; and, when you sell that you can buy 
more lemons. After you have made money 
enough to pay your debt, you can do as you 
please; but, if you are the kind of boys that I 
want for sons, you will be unwilling to stop be- 
fore.’’ With this he hurried from the house to 
catch the car back to the store. 

Charles and Russell held a long consultation, 
but finally decided to follow their father’s sug- 
gestion. 

Their first customer was the gentleman of the 
morning. “TJs your lemonade just as good, or 
have you begun to water it?” 

“We're doing an honest business, just as 
father does,” said Charles. 

Other customers followed, and the afternoon 
promised to be as successful as the morning. 
The time passed, as many a business man passes 
his day, in hope, disappointment, and success. 
At five o’clock Matilda came to say that it was 
time to come home and get ready for dinner. 

“Well, boys, what success?”’ said Mr. Penton, 
as he sat down with a boy on each knee. 

“We made enough to pay mother,” said 
Russell. 

“And we’ve got twenty-two cents besides!”’ 
said Charles. 

“Bravo, boys! Now you have done the right 
thing, and I am proud of you; but I should have 
been very sorry if you had given up beaten just 
because you had one misfortune.” And two 
tired little heads nestled against the father who 
loved them well enough to hold them to a prin- 
ciple even in their childish dealings. 


SONG OF THE FLOWERS. 


I Love the little crocus that comes with April 
showers, 

It lifts its face up to the sun with earliest of 
spring flowers; 

You are so bright and dainty, although you are 
so small, 

I think when I look down at you, ‘‘God made 
and loveth all.” 


A letter came this morning; would you know 
what I read? 

‘Robins and snow-birds both are here, for 
spring has come,’’ it. said. 

"Twas from a little lame girl, who dearly loves 
the flowers; 

Their sunshine creeps into her heart and cheers 
her lonely hours. 


- Like all the birds and flowers that hail with joy 


the spring, 


We children join our song of praise to every 
living thing; 

We’re happy like the flowers and joyous like the 
birds, 

But big folks know that Easter joy cannot be 
told in words. 


“ BELLE BALLou. 
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THE BLESSING OF RAIN. 
BY MARION C. CUTLER. 


cé HY, Brother James, I’m so glad to see 
you,” said Mrs. Castle, closing the 
front door. “Whoever thought of 
seeing you such a stormy night!”’ 

“Business brought me unexpectedly to town,” 
replied Mr. Morley, “and, as I was here, I thought 
I’d take a glimpse of you all.” 

“Oh, there’s Uncle James,” shouted three 
happy voices, in unison, 

“You are going to stay all night, aren’t you?” 

“And to-morrow and the next day?” added 
little Elsa. 

“To-night, dear child, if mamma will tuck 
me away somewhere; but I-don’t know about 
to-morrow yet.” 

“Of course,’ said the mother, fondly, “we 
could tuck Uncle James away for a week if 
he could remain.” 

They all gathered about the fireplace, and 
presently Elsa piped up, “O uncle, it’s nothing 
but rain and rain! We have had to stay in 
the house for nearly a week now. The days 
have been so long, and we don’t know what to 
do.” 

“And sometimes,” gently whispered Mrs. 
Castle, “I don’t know what to do with them.” 

“Tt’s too bad you have been shut in so long, 
children; but do you know how much we need 
the rain? The mills have had to close on account 
of the lack of water. Many people have been 
thrown out of work and had no way of earning 
any money.” 

“Are the people in your mill out of work, 
uncle?” : 

“Yes, Elsa, and I have had to buy food and 
clothing for some of the children, because I 
could not see them suffer. If it will only rain 
like this for several days more, the water will 
be up to the line. ’ 

“Oh,” sighed Elsa. 

sf What's the matter, sweetheart?” 

“Don’t seems as though we could have it rain 
any more, because we can’t play outdoors.” 

“But we must not think of ourselves,” said 
the eldest sister, “when there are people really 
suffering.” 

“True, my dears. They are suffering for 
bread and waiting for work to do. Only this 
morning, when I came away from the office at 
the mill, I saw a little girl at the edge of the 
pond. I went down to the water and asked 
her what she was doing out in all the rain, with 
that stick. 

“Why, Mr. Morley,’ she answered, ‘papa 
says when the water comes to the top of this 
stick, the mill will run again. I’ve been meas- 

uring the water every day, sir.’ 

“ ‘Poor little child,’ I answered. ‘Run home 
and get dry. Take this money to your mother, 
and tell your father, if it rains like this a few 
days more, the water will be at the top of the 
stick,’ 

“ “Oh, I shall be so glad,’ she cried, and with 
a ‘Thank you,’ hurried toward home.”’ 

“Ts it as bad as that, Uncle James?”’ 

“Indeed it is. Some people, you see, want 
the sunshine, others the rain; but tell me, 
children, about your school. Then, off to bed.’ 


When the happy girls came to bid their uncle 
good-night, Elsa handed him a small purse, 
saying, “Here are all our pennies for the chil- 
dren down to the mill, and we are going to pray 
for it to rain a whole week longer.” 

“Dear nieces,” said Mr. Morley to his sister, 
as they went upstairs. “Always thinking of 
others, just like their mother. Keep their 
pennies; and, just as soon as there is enough of 
water to set the wheels going, the mill will 
run.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE TURNPIKE BY SPRING. 
BY PAUL SEYMOUR. 


HE rich far-reaching lands west of the 
Alleghanies are wonderfully grand in 
great stretches of certain kinds of 


scenery, 
extending mile after mile; immense areas of 
prairie, where a week’s hard riding on horse- 
back (a few years ago) would present the same 
endless expanse. 

Different far, but much more beautiful to 
me, are the less large country scenes of New 
England. One living in a Massachusetts village 
may by a few miles’ walk (nay, even less) meet 
most varied scenes. 

A favorite walk of mine is along an old road, 
a typical New England highway, so long disused 
by aught but strollers as to be termed a quaint 
byway. It connects a suburb of Boston with 
the old village of B. This road was originally 
laid out for a turnpike and was built accordingly, 
being almost without deviation in its course. 
But,—alas, for general travel!—when finished, 
the road was found impracticable because of 
the hills. Hills? Why, this road thinks no 
more of climbing up~-a_ three-hundred-foot 
hill than nothing at all. And then, no whit 
abashed, it continues this inconvenient practice 
of turnpikes as far as it goes. 

There is no road so delightful as this, despite 
its queer ways. Many, many times may one 
tramp its length and yet be anxious to re- 
walk it,—in winter, with snow swirling madly, 
trees rocking to and fro in the storm; in spring, 
when a gentle reminder in the air told that 
the cold season was but scarcely gone; in 
summer, when the air seethed and quivered 
with heat and the locust raised his hoarse, 
exasperating ‘‘z-z-z-z”’; and I have been over 
the old turnpike when the usual thick dust- 
layer was packed firm and hard, when the 
bluejay screamed and the warblers had laid by 
their gay summer’s dress for a modest, almost 
quakerish attire. 

Let me, in brief, chronicle an especially fine 
walk on a certain May morning along this 
steep road, all a-voice with sweet, rare bird 
songs. The bluebirds and wrens had begun 
their housekeeping, and doubtless robins had 
fully fledged young long out of the nest. Such 
a beautiful day it was! The blue sky was 
sprinkled over with gay, snowy clouds, which 
were tossed hither and yon by a fresh breeze. 
All was so fresh and young. The new, crinkled 
leaves were made greener by a shower the even- 
ing before. Everything had a new start, and it 
seemed as if one could almost see the plants 
grow. ‘The air was redolent. with the ineffably 
sweet perfume of wild grape flowers. What 
a humming the bees made as they worked away 
at their delicious occupation! 

And so the day went on, the migrant and 
resident birds, all in most brilliant holiday 
costume, flitted in and out of the plants, wav- 
ing gently. The town of B. was at last reached. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Last year our Easter number contained a 
picture of ‘‘Hope,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds, to 
illustrate the sentiment of this anniversary. 
This time we offer a reproduction of Burne- 
Jones’s ‘Faith,’ which tells the story further 
of what Easter means to us and to the world. 
This picture on the first page of the present 
number speaks not only of anticipation, which 
is hope, but of a confidence, which is faith. In 
» all times and places men have believed in the 
endless life. This faith has been-so strong as to 
turn darkness into sunshine, and to change 
sighing into song. 

Another pictorial aid to the understanding of 
Easter is represented by the girl with the Easter 
lily. This flower has been universally chosen 
as a symbol of the day. So it would seem is the 
conviction as to immortality. From uncertain- 
ties and doubts it springs into lovely trust, as 
well as faith of blossomed kelief. 

By a coincidence we publish the last article 
from Rey. ‘William Brunton, ‘“What the Lily 
Said.” This friend and contributor passed 
away March 10, and the Editor conducted the 
funeral services, a few days after, at Forest Hills 
Cemetery. His settlements as a minister were 
at Brighton, Yarmouth, Whitman, and Fair- 
haven. His pen was ever busy in other ways 
than preparing sermons. He was a happy, 
brave spirit, and completely convinced that the 
life on this earth was but a portion of man’s 
existence. Cheered by this thought he picked 
flowers and sang songs as he went along life’s 
highway, with the faith that the road led to 
even fairer scenes, invisible to mortal eye. 
His words of faith and hope have been of great 
comfort and cheer to many homes and hearts. 

In this Easter conversation of Editor with his 
readers there appear also the name and memory 
of Mrs. Sarah M, Bailey. She was the writer 
for many years of interesting stories concerning 
“Red Gate Farm,’’ which was her home in 
Hopkinton, N.H. It is true that she passed on 
some time ago, but we have made no mention of 
her loss: and the recall of her personality at this 
time is another proof that friends are not quickly 
forgotten. They live on in loyal remembrance. 
Mrs. Bailey wrote for several publications be- 
sides our own, had literary tastes, and what we 
' wish to mark at this time is the fact that she 
carried the Easter feeling of faith and hope 
through her daily life. It made the farm home 
bright, and kindled a spirit in her associates 
similar to her own. 

With thoughts of friends we have known, with 
hopes of seeing them, with faith in the endless 
life, with joy at the coming of spring, which 
expresses so much to us of immortality, may the 
Easter Sunday of 1906 be a source of inspiration 
to our churches. Here and there in our columns 
are poems which tell the story in different ways. 
Such verses, sung by the children in the great 
congregation, or inthe separate Sunday School, 
make a most welcome music round the world. 

Just now, the motto of Edward Everett Hale 
is to be remembered: ‘‘Look out and not in.’’ 
For the Spring pictures and stories are seen 
all over the pages of Nature: 


The old, assuring miracle 
Is fresh as heretofore; 

And earth takes up its parable 
Of life from death once more. 


We call attention to the new series of illus- 
trated articles, ‘‘Letters from Scotland,” which 
begin in this number. Scotland is full of 
fascination for young and old. It is a place of 
impressive scenery and the home of a noble 
people. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


43. Who was the “Great Mogul’’? 


44, Why was the Passion Play at Ober- 


ammergau made an exception when the miracle 
plays were suppressed in Germany? 

45. Who said, “‘There is no royal road to 
learning’”’? 

46. What American-born artist was made 
president of the Royal Academy and knighted? 

47. What is the origin of “windfall” as 
expressing good luck? 

48. When was Sunday proclaimed a legal 
day of rest? 

49. When was the motto, ‘‘In God We 
Trust,” first stamped upon American coins? 


Answers. i 
To questions published March 1, 1906. 


36. The Edict of Nantes, issued in 1598, by 
King Henry IV., of France, secured to’ the 
Huguenots freedom of conscience, and equal 
rights and privileges with the Roman Catholics. 

37. Diogenes was a famous Greek philosopher, 
of the “Cynic” School. The “tub of Diogenes”’ 
was a huge earthen jar that had been discarded 
from the Temple of Cybele, in which he lived. 
It was long and large enough for him to lie in 
at full length, and to satisfy his limited demands 
in the way of housekeeping. 

38. The institution of the “Golden Rose” 
originated in 1049, when Leo IX. was pope. 
This pope exacted a golden rose, every year, 
from the monastery of the Holy Cross in Al- 
sace, in order to establish his patronage over 
it. The custom is still followed and the rose 
is blessed by the pope on the fourth Sunday 
in Lent. 

39. Geoffrey Chaucer. The ‘‘Tales”. are 
eighteen in number, told by a company of pil- 
grims on their way to visit the shrine of 
“Saint Thomas 4 Becket.” 

40. Four. Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky. 

41. “TI will sit down now, but the time will 
come when you shall hear me.” 

42. In the Museum of Antiquities at Boolak, 
Egypt. It is a wooden statue of a man, and 
is supposed to be six thousand years old. 


Lost, yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and 
sunset, two golden hours, each set with sixty dia- 
mond minutes. No reward is offered, for they 
are gone forever. 

f Horace Mann. 


MAN who does not know how to learn 
from his mistakes turns the best school- 
master out of his life. 

H. W. BreEcHer. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XVI. 


I am composed of 21 letters. 
My 10, 16, 5, 15, 17, is not dark. 
My 14, 3, 16, 18, 11, is a color. 
My 1, 2, 15, 4, is a boy’s name. 
My 7, 20, 10, is a kind of fish. 
My 6, 8, 12, 21, is not at the front. 
' My 13, 19, 9, is a part of a fish. 
My whole is a very noted poet. 
C. Extior Hapiey. 


CHARADE. |. 
For ornament and use my first is seen 
On forest trees, mingling its obrwn with green; 
My second bids the waiting servant speed, 
Denies or grants the oft-requested meed; 
My third of various character you’ll find, 


Throughout the world, o’er body and o’er mind, 

Controlling everywhere for good or ill, 

Conquering and conquered in the struggle still; 

My whole a worthy ruler you behold, 

Smoking his pipe in some Dutch city old. 
Selected. 


MANY RIVERS. 

1. Wuart river in Italy is an American writer? - 

2. What river in France is a net for catching 
fish? 

3. What river in England is a worker at a loom? 

4, What river in New York State is a measure 
of weight? 

5, What river in Florida is one of the Apostles? 

6 What fiver in Texas is a color? . P 

‘7. What river in England is a member of the 
weasel family? 8. B. 


+ WORD SQUARE. © - + re 
My first is the name of a fish; 
" A choice flower is my second; 
A fourth of the globe is my third; 
And my fourth very savage is reckoned. 
Exchange. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in bottle, but not in cork. 

My second is in Malta, but not in York. 
My third is in watch, but not in clock. 
My fourth is in schooner, but not in dock. 
My fifth is in tree, but not in bush. ES 
My sizth is in wren, but not in thrush. 
My seventh is in navy, but not in ship. 
My eighth is in tongue, but not in lip. 

My ninth is in river, but not in lake. 

My tenth is in biscuit, but not in cake. 
My whole is a favorite out-door game, 
The winners of which procure great fame. 


RIDDLES. 


Two ducks in front of one duck, two ducks be- ’ 
hind one duck, and one duck in the middle, how 
many ducks? 

What English words have all the vowels and in 
their proper order? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 14. 


Eniecma XIV —Michael Angelo. 

Enrama XV.—The Golden Rule. > 

BrHEAD AND CurraIn.—(a) Hearth, heart, Heel 
ear. (b) Loathe, loath, oath, oat, at. 

Cuarape.—Candlestick, 7 

Fiower Puzzun.—l. Ladies’ Tresses. 2. Four- 
o’clock. 3. American Beauty. 4. Balsam. 5, 
Bluebell. 

A Worp Puzzitm—The quick brown fox jumps 
over the lazy dog. 


¥ 

‘*We have such good times working out the puz- 
zles in your paper ” is what Willie Cone, New Lon- 
dow, Conn., says in the note which came with his” 
answers to. puzzles in No. 13. We hope all our 
readers enjoy the Letter Box, but wish more of — 
them would let us know it by sending answers to us, — 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A, Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of EvpryY Oram 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district must send twenty — 
cents additional for postage. All members of Sun- 
day Schools who subscribe for the paper will re- 
ceive their copies in the package sent to their 
schools. Twenty-two numbers constitute a volume. 
Publication is suspended in July and August. = 
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